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PHOTO ABOVE: LOADING SCENE AT THE CAMDEN, N.J., AIRPORT, WHERE 
AUTOGIRO AIR MAIL AUTOGIRO IS TAKING ON MAIL FOR THE 6-MILE FLIGHT TO THE ROOF OF 
POSTOFFICE IN DOWNTOWN PHILADELPHIA. (SEE PHOTO ON NEXT PAGE} 
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ABOVE: Snow Cruiser, 1939 model. This is Admiral Byrd’s giant “Snowmobile,” 
photographed beside an automobile. For further details, see article below. 
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ABOVE: Snow Cruiser, 1891 model. It appeared only in a book. 


ADMIRAL BYRD’S SNOW CRUISER 


HE two pictures above’make a very interesting contrast. The one at the 

top is a real photograph of a real “snow cruiser.” It is the “giant job” which 
was built in Chicago for Admiral Byrd, to be taken on the Byrd Third Ant- 
arctic Expedition, which will sail from Boston any day now. 

The picture below the Byrd Snow Cruiser is an artist’s conception of a 
Snow Cruiser in 1891. It appeared in a book called Across the Frozen Sea, 
or Frank Reade Jr.'s Electric Snow Cutter. It was supposed to be powered 
by electric storage batteries, and propelled across the “frozen sea” by means 
of the stern paddle wheel equipped with saw-like teeth. Fancy thi at! 

If people in 1891 were amused at Frank Reade Jr.'s Electric Snow Cutter, 
what would they have thought of a drawing predicting the giant snow cruiser 
which now a tually exists! 


Details of the Byrd Cruiser 

The Byrd Cruiser measures 55 ft., weighs 37 tons, and cost $150,000. Each 
tire weighs 700 are The Cruiser has twin Diesel engines, and a fuel 
capacity to take it 5,000 miles without re-fuelling. 

It carries two de rricks, one for loading and unloading a pick-a-back air- 
plane which will be carried on top; this derrick is also used for changing tires. 
The other derrick can be attached anywhere on the Cruiser, and be used to 
swing four members of the crew over crevasses too wide for the Cruiser to 
cross (more than 15 ft. ) 

Inside, the Cruiser is divided into six rooms. The control room is directly 
behind the pilot’s cabin. Here are charts, navigating instruments, and a 
portable machine for measuring ice thickness. 

Near the center, top, is a photographic dark room. Next to this is the 
galley. The crew's living quarters are back of the galley. 
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Byrd Snow Cruiser 
Jumps into Creek 

Admiral Byrd’s giant Snow Cruiser 
might be the perfect machine for getting 
across the Antarctic ice fields, but it had 
trouble getting through the State of 
Ohio. 

On its way from Chicago to Boston 
last week, the “snowmobile” ran off the 
road and angled off into a 10-foot gulley, 
burying its nose in a creek. 

The “pilot, who had never operated 
the vehicle before, did not make suffi- 
cient allowance for a turn in the road at 
the approach to a bridge over the creek. 

The complicated steering apparatus 
was damaged. It took nearly two days 
to raise the snowmobile out of the ditch, 


Autogiro Delivers 
Mail on the Roof 


The photograph below is a sequel to 
the photograph on our front cover. Here, 
below, you see the autogiro taking off 
from the roof of Philadelphia’s 30th 
Street Post Office, for the trip to the 
Camden, N. J., airport. It is the first 
regular autogiro mail service in the 
world. Its successful operation may lead 
to other uses of the autogiro in cities. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





OUR NEUTRALITY 


A new law is written 

After four weeks of debate, the United 
States Senate has passed a new Neutral- 
ity Bill. The bill was passed by a vote 
of 63 to 30. 

The House of Representatives then 
took the bill and debated it. If the bill 
is passed by the House and signed by 
the President, it will become a law. 

What is the bill which the Senate 
has approved? 

It has three main parts: (1) All na- 
tions, including the warring nations may 
buy arms and ammunition from us. 
(2) The warring nations must pay cash 
and take the goods away in their own 
ships. (3) American ships are forbid- 
den to travel in “war zone waters.” 

Let us discuss each part. 

1. Arms. Under our present Neutral- 
ity Law, warring countries cannot buy 
arms here, but under the new bill they 
can. The change would help Britain and 
France. The British and French navies 
control the oceans, and will not let Ger- 
man ships get any goods from the United 
States. One British newspaper said that 
Britain and France plan to, buy $450,- 
000,000 worth of airplanes alone from 
us. 
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2. Casn anp Carry. The “cash and 
carry” part of the bill would keep the 
warring nations from owing us more 
money. They would have to pay for 
the goods before they can take them 
out of the United States. And they 
would have to carry the goods in their 
own ships. Also, no company or bank 
or any person in the United States would 
be allowed to lend money to warring 
nations. During the war of 1914-1918, 
the United States lent large sums of 
money to the Allies, Before we entered 
the war (in 1917), we had lent the 
Allies (the British-French side) many 
millions of dollars. With this money, 
they bought goods from us. One of the 
reasons we entered the war was to make 
sure that the Allies, who owed us the 
money, would win. Under the new Neu- 
trality Law, this could not be a reason 
for drawing us into the present war. 

3. War Zone Waters. On the map 
below, note the black area of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and the whole of the Medit- 
erranean, Black, Baltic, and North seas, 
which would be forbidden waters to 
American ships. The warring nations 


(both the British-French and the Ger- 


man sides) have been seizing our ships, 
searching them, and taking for them- 
selves the part of the cargo which they 
regarded as contraband (useful to a 
nation at war). Under the new law, our 
ships would not be running this risk. 


How They Like It 

When news that the Senate had pass- 
ed the Neutrality Bill reached England 
and France, there was rejoicing there. 

In Germany, the newspapers said 
that the bill, if it became a law, would 
make the United States un-neutral. Rus- 
sian officials, too, did not like the bill. 

There is no doubt that the new law 
would help Britain and France. “Britain 
rules the waves,” as the saying goes; 
and that is because the British navy, 
which is the strongest in the world, can 
keep the sea lanes of commerce open 
to her side in time of war, and closed 
to her enemies. 

In our own country there are many 
people who are strongly opposed to that 
part of the bill which permits us to sell 
arms and ammunition to the warring 
nations. The bill allows us to sell poison 
gas and flame throwers, as well as bombs 
and guns. 

Those in favor of the bill say that 
one instrument of war is as “deadly” as 
another. They say there is no use trying 
to make distinctions when it comes to 
instruments of death. 


SOLID BLACK area on map below shows the part of the Atlantic Ocean and 
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the various seas forbidden to U. S. ships under the terms of the new Neutrality Law. 


New York Times map 
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DIES COMMITTEE 


Its investigations 

One of the powers of the United 
States Congress is the power to inves- 
tigate. 

Either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives can investigate any- 
thing they believe is important enough 
to deserve the spending of money and 
time on an investigation. 

Two years ago, the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate organizations suspected of car- 
rying on “un-American activities.” The 
committee became known as the Dies 
Committee, because its chairman is Con- 
gressman Martin Dies of Texas. The 
committee is still busy conducting its 
investigations. 

Congressman Dies is particularly in- 
terested in finding out whether certain 
organizations in the United States are 
under the control of foreign govern- 
ments. 


Investigates Other Groups 


The Dies Committee accused the 
Communist Party of the United States 
of taking orders from the Russian gov- 
ernment. The German-American Bund 
was accused of taking orders from the 
German government. 

The Dies Committee brought many 
witnesses to their hearings. These wit- 
nesses gave testimony (told what they 
knew, or what they believed to be true) 
which indicated that the Communist 
Party of the United States takes its or- 
ders from Russia. 

The Dies Committee then went on to 
investigate other groups in which some 
Communists are members. One of these 
groups is called the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. Its national 
chairman is Dr. Harry F. Ward, a pro- 
fessor at the Union Theological Semi- 
narv in New York. He denies that the 
League is controlled by Communists. 

Among the members of the League’s 
Washington, D. C., branch are many 
employees of the U. S. Government. 
Last week, the Dies Committee gave to 
the newspapers a list of 563 Govern- 
ment employees who either are mem- 
bers of the League or who are on the 
League's mailing list. 

President Roosevelt was angry be- 
cause the Dies Committee published 
these names. He called this action by 
the Dies Committee a “sordid proce- 
dure.” 

Two days later, Congressman Dies 
went on the radio to reply to President 
Roosevelt. He said that the people 
should know the names of Government 
employees who are members of Com- 
munist-controlled organizations. 


Dr. Ward, chairman of the League, 
said he would go on the radio to answer 
Congressman Dies. 
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AT GIRL SCOUT CONVENTION 


Photo above: Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Mrs. Herbert Hoover examine 
the emblems on the sash of Girl Scout 
Bernice Emmett, of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, as honorary president 
of the Girl Scouts, made the opening 
speech at the convention, held in Phila- 
delphia, before an audience of 14,000 
Girl Scouts, parents, Scout officials, and 
friends. 

Thirty-one Girl Seouts from foreign 
nations, dressed in their native costumes, 
took part in a colorful pageant. 


FARM TOYS 
Instead of war toys 

Are more “war toys”—guns, soldiers, 
tanks, etc.—being sold because of the 
war in Europe? Are American children 
demanding this type of toy? 

The answer is “no,” according to C. 
L. Kingsbury, president of the Toy Man- 
ufacturers of the United States. 

Mr. Kingsbury told the toy-makers’ 
convention in New York City that he did 
not expect an increased demand for 
“war toys” during the coming Christmas 
shopping season. 

But there is an increasing demand for 
farm toys, animals, stylishly dressed 
dolls. G-man, Indian and cowboy suits, 
are still popular, he’ said. 

Some big department stores will not 
sell war toys. 

Many leading educators declare that 
it is wrong to give small children the 
kind of toys that will make them want to 
play war games. 


EQUALS EGG RECORD 

A White Leghorn hen at Cranbury, New 
Jersey, has laid 1,000 eggs in five years. She 
equalled the egg-laying record for the United 
States. Only one other hen has ever come up 
to this number. 

The record-equalling hen’s name is “Her 
Majesty R.O.P. 318.” She lives at the Kwality 
Poultry Farm of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel H. 
Mahar. She has eleven living daughters. 





FOOTBALL DANCERS 


What's the matter with the football team? 
Too awkward, said the high school girls of 
Natick, Mass. 

Henry Plausse, the coach, agreed with the 
girls. So he had the players take dancing 
lessons. 





QUEBEC VOTES 


Supports the war 


Our neighbor to the north is at war. 
As part of the British Empire, the Do- 
minion of Canada declared war on Ger- 
many soon after Great Britain and 
France made their declarations. 

For a while it appeared that there 
were quite a large number of Canadians 
who were against going into the war. 
In the Province of Quebec, especially, 
were rumors that the people of Quebec 
were not in favor of entering the war. 
Most of the people of Quebec are of 
French descent. The people of other 
Canadian provinces are mostly of Brit- 
ish descent. 

Last week, the people of Quebec had 
their chance to say definitely whether 
they were in favor of Canada’s partici- 
pation in the war, or against it. 

In the biggest upset in the history of 
Quebec’s government, the people voted 
against the National Union Party (which 
was opposed to participation in the 
war), and voted in favor of the Liberal 
Party (Which favored participation in 
the war). 

The people of Quebec also elected 
the Liberal Party candidate as the new 
premier of Quebec. The premier of a 
Canadian province is the highest rank- 
ing official, like the governor of one of 
our states. 

The new Quebec premier is Adelard 
Godbout, Liberal Party leader. He de- 
feated the National Union Party candi- 
date, Maurice Duplessis. 





MYSTERY VOYAGE 
The “City of Flint’ 

After capturing the American freight- 
er, City of Flint, the commander of the 
German “pocket battleship” Deutsch- 
land put a German prize crew aboard 
the American ship and took her into 
the Russian port of Murmansk. (See 
last week’s Junior Scholastic, page 5.) 

In the neutral Russian port, the ship, 
with its American crew and German 
prize crew, was held four days. Then 
the Russian government ordered it out. 
It departed, in charge of the German 
prize crew. The American crew was 
aboard as prisoners. 

After leaving Murmansk, the German 
crew took their prize to the Norwegian 
port of Tromsoe. But the Norwegian 
government ordered the Germans to 
take the ship out immediately. 

As we go to press, the City of Flint is 
dodging mines and the British blockade, 
in an effort to get around the Norway 
coast through the Skagerrak, and into 
neutral inland waters. If the Germans 
can take their prize so far, they will have 
no trouble reaching the German port of 


Hamburg through the Kiel Canal. 
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PARADE OF THE INFLATED MONSTERS: During the final days of New York World’s -Fair last 
week, giant rubber figures filled with helium were paraded through the fair grounds. Photo above shows them passing 
around the perisphere. The N. Y. World’s Fair will reopen next Spring. The Golden Gate International Exposition, on 





Treasure Island, San Francisco, also closed last week. There is some doubt about its opening up again next year. 





STRANGE CARGO 


Animal assortment 

The United States liner American 
Trader arrived in New York from Lon- 
don the other day with a strange cargo. 

On board the ship were 19 race 
horses, 37 foxhounds, 670 English wild 

heasants and eight tiny “hamsters” 
se Assyria. Oh yes, there were people 
on board, too. 

The horses and the pheasants were 
on their way to American owners. The 
dogs were war refugees. Their owner, 
Major W. W. B.*Scott of London, sent 
them to American friends to keep until 
the end of the war. Major Scott has 
joined the British army. 

The “hamsters” are little animals 
which are something like guinea pigs. 
They are very rare in America. They eat 
greens, nuts and bread. 

The “hamsters” were going to Rocke- 
feller Institute, where they will be used 
in scientific experiments. 

We were so busy making inquiry 
about all the animals that we did not 
find out where the people were going. 





JAIL DOG 
He likes Sing Sing 

Most of the people in Sing Sing Prison, 
at Ossining, N. Y., are anxious to get out. 
They have been convicted of crimes, and 
must stay in the prison until their sen- 
tences have been served. 

Stooge is different. Stooge wants to 
stay in Sing Sing, although he is not sup- 
posed to be there. And Stooge will be 
allowed to- stay. 

Stooge is a mixture of chow and 
Scotch terrier, and he also looks some- 
thing like a raccoon. There has been a 
rule for more than a year that no dogs 
would be allowed in Sing Sing. Stooge’s 
master, a prisoner, hid him successfully 
from prison officials. But finally the mas- 
ter told Warden Lewis- E. Lawes that 
Stooge was there. Warden Lawes was 
so impressed by Stooge’s tricks that he 
decided to let the dog stay. 
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A Thought for 
Armistice Day 


On November llth, we celebrate 
Armistice Day and pay homage to the 
heroes, living and dead, who fought for 
our country in the war that ended No- 
vember 11, 1918. 

Our country entered that war in April, 
1917, on the side of the Allies (Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, 
Rumania, Belgium, Serbia, Portugal). 
We mobilized 4,355,000 soldiers, and 
sent about 2 million to France. Of these, 
126,000 were killed and twice that num- 
ber wounded. 

Our country entered that war believ- 
ing it was a war to save democracy, and 
the war to end all wars. After the Armis- 
tice on Nov. Ll, 1918, the victorious 
Allies imposed a harsh treaty of peace 
on the defeated nations. The United 
States would not sign that treaty, but 
made a separate peace with Germany. 

Now, again, there is war in Europe, 
with Britain and France lined up against 
their old enemy, Germany. The peace 
treaty of the last war planted the seeds 
of the war being fought today. 

Will the next peace be one which will 
give democracy a better chance to de- 
velop in those countries where now a 
few men rule by dictatorship? 








Canada and the New 
U. S. Neutrality Bill 
Our “inland waters”’ 

Canada is a warring nation. Could we 
ship goods to Canada? 

Yes. The bill permits the shipment 
of any kind of goods across the Great 
Lakes, in either Canadian ships or U. S. 
ships. The Great Lakes are “inland 
waters,” and are not subject to the re- 
strictions of the Neutrality Bill. Of 
course, we can also send goods to Can- 
ada by rail or highway. 

But, as with the other warring na- 
tions, Canada could not borrow money 
from the United States. 


OLD KING COAL 


Business is better 

Hard coal business is better, which is 
good news to Eastern Pennsylvania. 
So far this year, the anthracite (hard 
coal) mines have produced 4 million 
tons more than last year. The United 
Mine Workers of America report that 
more men are at work than a year ago. 

Much of the world’s coal supply is 
being used in the European war. Fac- 
tories making war materials are using 
coal. Some neutral countries formerly 
bought coal from the countries that are 
now at war. Now they buy from the 
United States. 


And so the Pennsylvania mines have 
to produce more coal. More miners are 
needed to dig the coal. The railroads 
get more business, carrying the coal. 
Business gets better in many lines when 
Old King Coal looks up. 

The anthracite region is in the soy 
of Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

In Western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and in many other states, bitu- 
mious (soft) coal mining is a major in- 
dustry. 


THIRD TERM? 


Will Roosevelt Run? 

In San Francisco last week, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace told newspaper- 
men that President Roosevelt should 
run for a third term. He said that no 
other American is so well qualified to 
steer our ship of state safely over the 
dangerous seas of European war. 

President Roosevelt has not yet said 
whether he will run for a third term. 
The presidential election takes place 
next November, 1940. 

Though there is no law against a 
third term, the tradition in our country 
is against it. President Washington 
declined a third term, though he did 
say that in a serious emergency there 
might be need for it. 
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CITY LIFE 


Article No. 8 in the “Man Advancing” Series 































‘17 T IS a nice place to visit, but I 

| wouldn't want to live there. 

That is what country people 

say when they go to visit friends or 
relatives in- our big cities. 

Why do they like to visit the city? 

They like the excitement of things 
in the downtown district. 

They like the hundreds of different 
kinds of stores especially the great 
department stores 

They like to go “window shopping” 
up and down the streets of the shop- 
ping district 

They like the theatres and music 
halls. 

They like to see the tall buildings, 
and to stroll around in the lobbies of 
the big hotels. 

They like to eat in the restaurants 
where they can get any kind of cook- 
ing Italian, German, Chinese, Arme- 
nian, Hungarian, French. etc. 


Then after they have had a week 
or so of this kind of life, they return 
to their towns and villages and tell 
their neighbors: “We had a grand 
time But, you know, I wouldn’t 


K What is it that they don’t like about 
want to live there. : 


the city? 





Now there are also many people liv- 


CITY OF THE FUTURE: City planners and arch 


the future to be free of slums, noise, and overcrowding. Here are two famous city 
planners, looking over a model by Norman Bel Geddes, the man at the right. 





ing in the city who would rather not live 
there But they can't leave, because 
that’s where their jobs are. 
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It costs more to live in the city than 
in the country. Food costs more. Rent 
is higher. Taxes are higher. 

Cities are dirtier and noisier than 


CITY AT TWILIGHT: ar this 


time of the year, when d=vkness starts to 
come around five o’cloc«, office build- 
ings are aglitter with their myriad lights. 
It is an impressive sight. 


country towns. The worst noises today 
are those made by big trucks and the 
tooting of automobile horns. Some cities 
have a law which says a motorist must 
not sound his horn unless it is necessary 
to avoid hitting a person or an animal. 
But this law is not enforced, and motor- 
ists continue to toot their horns any time 
they are delayed for a few seconds. 

Another bad condition in cities is the 
overcrowding. As we pointed out in 
our article last week on “Better Homes,” 
the houses and apartment buildings 
were built too close to one another. Not 
enough space was left for lawns, parks, 
and playgrounds. Old houses were not 
kept in condition, and whole districts be- 
came run-down and unhealthy places 
to live in. 

More than a fourth of the people of 
the United States live in cities of more 
than 100,000 population. There are 93 
such cities in the nation, with a total 
population of 37 million. 


3s cities, like Topsy, “just growed.” 


There was very little planning to make 
the cities beautiful. Whoever owned a 
piece of land would build houses, fac- 
tories, or office buildings on it, without 


From ‘‘The March of Time” 


regard to what was being built on the 


piece of land next door. 

After many years of this kind of Top- 
sy-growing, some of our cities began 
making laws to regulate building. But 
by that time a great deal of bad build- 
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itects want the city of 
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ANGELS FLIGHT is the name 


of this inclined railway to Bunker Hill, 
in Los Angeles. Note the sign at right of 
tunnel, “No Unnecessary Noise.” Our 
cities are trying to get motorists to do 
less horn-tooting. 


ing had been done. It couldn’t be torn 
down, because the owners had the right 
to do as they pleased with their old 
buildings. 

Architects and other experts who 
make plans for improving our cities are 
known as “city planners.” They have 
the knowledge and the skill to make our 
cities much more pleasant places to live 
in. They have made plans and built 
scale models (see photo on the opposite 
page) to show just how the alanned 
city” would look. 

Their plans call for tall buildings to 
be scattered over a wider area, and not 
all crowded together. Factories, too, 
would be scattered. People would live 
within a short distance of the factories 
where they worked. They would not 
have to take long bus or subway rides 
to get home. Their homes would be in 
a planned community, within walking 
distance of shopping district, schools, 
and churches, parks, playgrounds, and 
the community center where the theatre, 
auditorium, and library would be lo- 
cated. 

Motor traffic (a problem which land- 
owners 50 years ago could never have 





ON HIS HEAD, 54 stories up. Odd things happen in cities. On Friday, 


ever be built or not is a hard question 
to answer. To do the job right, large 
sections of the city would have to be 
torn down, and re-built aecording to the 


y 
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Oct. 13, on the roof of the Chanin Bldg., in New York, Shipwreck Kelly, famous 
stunt performer, stood on his head on an extended plank, and ate a dozen doughnuts. 


dreamed of ) would move over two types 
of roadways: (1) express roadways for 
going from one section of the city to an- 
other without red lights; (2) local road- 
ways for stops within the same section 
of the city. 
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new plan. It is hard to get property 
owners to agree to this, because it would 
result, for many of them, in the loss of 
large sums of money. They would sell 
if they could get the price which would 
enable them to pay off the heavy bur- 































F.P.G. photo by Marshall Perham, Los Angeles, Calif. 
den of taxes and other debts. But this 
price is so high that no one is willing 
to pay it. 

Thus, the old houses on this property 
go from bad to worse. Some owners 
can’t afford to pay for repairs and im- 
provements. Some who can afford to 
pay, refuse to do so. 

In the meantime, these slum districts 
continue to be a menace to the health 
and safety of the city. 


Wren houses get so old and run- 


down that the walls start to crack, the 
roof starts to leak, and the floors begin 
to fall in, then the city officials order 
the owners to board up the house. This 
is called “condemning the house”—de- 
claring it unfit for habitation (living in). 

Our big cities have whole blocks of 
old houses which have been condemned 
by the city authorities. In some places 
the condemned buildings are torn down 
by the owners, but in many places they 
are allowed to stand. Neither the own- 
ers nor the city wants to pay the cost 
of tearing them down. 

All of this is a great waste of land. 
The owners know this. They want to 
do something about it. Last week, in a 
meeting in Los Angeles, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards urged 
that city planning groups be given real 
power to do their work of improving 
cities. 

Though no city is tearing everything 
down and re-building, many cities are 
gradually making improvements in their 
schools, houses, parks, playgrounds, 
transportation systems, traffic control. 
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COURAGE of STEEL 
By Lavinia R. Davis 


the superintendent's shack 
trying to hide a grin. He had 
landed the job! With Tech over only 
a week ago-he was already a steel- 
worker. It was all Steve could do 
not to tell the first person he passed. 
Steve crossed the street, then stop- 
ped to look back to where the steel 
framework towered above the neigh- 
borhood. This was the greatest build- 
ing feat in years and he was to have 
a part in it. He was only going to be 
a rivet boy but at least he would be 
a regular worker. This was no sum- 
mer job like the ones he had had 
before. 


Git HENDON came out of 


The Hendon family were all in the 
building industry. On the way home 
in the subway, Steve thought about 

relatives who. had started out as rivet 

boys and were heads of departments 
before they were thirty. Next he in- 
dulged in daydreams about his own 
career and planne -d how he would 
tell Uncle Sam the good news about 
his job. It was an unusually pleasant 
subway ride. 

Uncle Sam really was pleased. It 
was just as much fun te lling him as 
Steve had hoped. That night when 
they sat down to dinner it seemed 
more like a banquet for a winning 
Tech team than just an uncle and 
nephew dining together. 

“You see,” Uncle Sam was saying, 
“if Oscar Gunderson hired you, it 
really means something. He's about 
the keenest judge of character in the 
steel business. He could have been 
but he likes 
being the foreman on the job and 
being near the men. And that’s his 
genius. In thirty-odd years at work 
they say he’s never picked a dud. 
You get a recommendation from 
Gunderson and the whole office will 
listen to it.” 

“Tl do my best,” Steve said, but 
Uncle Sam wasn't listening. “There’s 
one other thing in the steel busi- 
ness, Uncle Sam was saying, “and 
that’s not to let yourself ‘be beaten 
by your own fear. Fear doesn’t mat- 
ter. We 


The point is how you conquer it.” 


promoted a dozen times 


all meet it sooner or later. 


This story is from Adventures in Steel, 
by Lavinia R. Davis. It is used here by 
permission of the publishers, Modern Age, 
New York Copyright, 1938, by the author. 
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‘Toe next morning Steve 
reported bright and early 
on the Fidelity job. He was 
assigned to the Reilly gang 
and the Kennedy gang, and 
told to keep them both sup- 
plied with rivets. His first 
actual piece of work was 
taking a keg of steel rivets 
up to the thirty-sixth floor. 

The first twenty-five floors 
were easy. He rode up in the 
temporary hoist. The next 
ten floors he had to walk up 
a wooden stairway. After 
that there was a long wood- 
en ladder between himself 
and the top of the building 
where the derrick crews and 
riveters were at work. 

Soon Steve started up the ladder. 
He held onto his rivet keg with one 
hand and the ladder with the other. 
Rung by rung he made his way 
steadily upward. It would have been 
very easy to slip but Steve didn't 
think about that. He had yet to 
learn what it was like to be afraid. 

When he reached the end of the 
ladder, Steve was on the top of the 
building. The concrete floors had- 
n't gotten that far. There was only 
the steel] framework and for a short 
space around the ladder there was 
a temporary flooring of loose boards 
laid across the steel beams. 

There was a terrific noise coming 
from three riveters who were work- 
ing on a little wooden platform a 
few feet from where Steve was 
standing. Beyond them on another 
platform stood the heater. 

The heater poked viciously at a 
small open forge that stood in front 
of him. Every so often he grasped a 
red-hot rivet out of the coals with 
a pair of tongs. There was a shower 
of sparks as he knocked it against 
the side of the stove. In another 
minute the hot rivet was hurtling 
through the air. Steve gave a little 
grunt of applause as the catcher 
landed it in his small tin bucket. 

The heater signaled to Steve to 
come across with the rivets. Steve 
looked ahead of him. The heater 
was on a platform that was about 





Ilustration by Fiank Dobias trom ‘Adventures in Bteel”’ 


“Now,” said Gunderson, “walk out there and 
come back.” 


forty feet from the wooden plank- 
ing where Steve stood. The only 
way to get there was to walk across 
steel beams about twelve inches 
wide. One false footfall would send 
you hurtling down to the temporary 
flooring of the thirty-fifth floor. 
Steve swung the keg more firmly 
on his shoulder and started over. 
After all, this was no more than was 
expected of him. He went across 
and delivered his rivets without dif- 
ficulty. 


— one morning of Steve's 
first week at work, Reilly sent him 
for some extra-long rivets. These 


were the kind usually used for . 


bridges but the size of the Fidelity 
building made it necessary to use 
them in joining some of the steel 
sections. Steve went down to the 
third floor where the supplies were 
kept. 

The floor of the third story had 
long ago been filled in with cement. 
There was only one open space 
about the size of a large room where 
the bare steel was not yet covered. 

It was perfectly simple to walk 
around the opening, but Steve and 
the other rivet boys walked across 
the open beams to the supplies. 
Steve took two steps forward. With- 
out warning his feet shot out from 
under him. 

In another instant he had fallen 
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back onto the steel beam. He clawed 
the air wildly. At last his hands 
caught around the upright column 
nearby. With his arms over his head 
he held himself steady while Gun- 
derson and two masons ran toward 
him. 

The men reached him in an in- 
stant but it seemed to Steve that 
half of his life was spent before they 
got to him. 


“All right, fella,” Gunderson said, 
when they had pulled him onto the 
cement floor. “I guess you're safe.” 


“How did it happen?” Steve asked 
with one hand on his wrenched 
back. 

Gunderson looked at the beam 
and then at Steve’s shoes and back 
again. “Grease,” he said briefly. 
“Just one blob of grease. Probably 
dropped there from the derrick. You 
stepped on it, and it took you for 
a ride.” 

Steve sat down suddenly. For the 
first time in his life he felt faint. 
His stomach was queer and every- 
thing was spinning. 

“Stay here for a little while,” 
Gunderson said. “Ill send up the 
water bucket to you.” 

In a little while another rivet boy 
came with the water. “You don't 
look sick,” he said. “Is your back 
O.K.?” 

Steve grinned and drank some of 
the water. It wasn't his back really. 
That was wrenched, but it wasn’t 
badly hurt. It was just that -he felt 
as though he were still falling, He 
felt shaky and queer and the sight 
of those raw red beams made him 


feel sick. 


A HALF hour later when Gunder- 
son came by, he was still sitting 
there. “Guess you're all right now, 
aren't you?” Gunderson asked. 

Steve got up awkwardly and nod- 
ded. 


“Well, get to work then. Reilly’ 


be needin’ more rivets.” 


While Gunderson watched, Steve 
straightened himself and walked 
around the opening. No more slidin 
on grease spots for him. He ade 
out the keg of rivets and started off. 
His back ached a little and his knees 
and mouth felt funny. 


Gunderson went up in the hoist 
with Steve and followed him up the 
wooden stairs. When they got to 
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the ladders, Steve hesitated. “What 
are you waitin’ for?” Gunderson 
ask 

“Just resting,” Steve said, but as 
he spoke he knew that it wasn’t true. 
He was scared! For the first tme 
in nineteen years Steve was terri- 
fied. That fall had done the trick. 
His nerve was gone. 

“Planning to spend the day here?” 
Gunderson asked. 

Steve shook his head. 

“Are you going?” 

“I c-c-can't,” Steve said. 

“You go now!” Gunderson thun- 
dered. 

Steve turned to look at him. His 
icy blue eyes were flashing. His 
color was higher than usual and his 
white hair seemed to have stiffened. 

Despite himself Steve got up that 
ladder. When they reached the top 
Gunderson stopped and looked at 
him. “A steelworker’s licked when 
he’s afraid.” he said. “You had a 
fright today. Well, now you've got 
to prove to yourself youre not 
scared. Give Eagle those rivets and 
come back here.” 

Steve did as he was told. “Now,” 
said Gunderson, “walk out there and 


come back.” Steve looked to where 
he had pointed. It was a long steel 














Inch by inch Steve made himself go 
forward. 


beam leading out over the street. 
It was the main beam of the final 
set-back. Only the tower would go 
above that. 

Steve had walked out there yester- 
day, but now he knew he couldn't. 


He stood at the edge of the beam 
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and the city swayed before him. 


“N-no,” he said. 


Just then the riveting stopped. 
The riveting gang saw that some- 
thing was Asie Me and walked 
over to where Gunderson and Steve 
were standing. As the men came 
toward them Gunderson’s expres- 
sion changed. “D’you see that?” he 
asked Steve, pointing. “Well, that’s 
the Nelson Tower. We built that 
in 1930.” 

“Wh-what?” Steve stammered and 
in the next minute Gunderson had 
disappeared down the ladder. It 
wasnt until the four riveters had 
gone back to work and Steve had 
started for another keg of rivets that 
he really understood what had hap- 
pened. Gunderson had faked his 
interest in the building as a blind. 
He had kept the other men trom 


knowing that Steve had turned cow- 
ard! 


dium next day it was harder going 
to work than anything Steve had 
ever done before in his life. Some- 
how he forced himself to do it. If 
he threw up his job Steve knew that 
as far as the steel industry was con- 
cerned, he was out. 

The whole morning was one long 
agonizing fear. For the first time in 
his life Steve knew the torture of 
unconquered panic. Every time he 
passed the beam on the last setback 
he shuddered. All his terror was 
now centered around that beam. [f 
he could go out on it the way Gun- 
derson had dared him to, he would 
be all right. In his heart Steve felt 
sure he would never go out on it. 

When the noon whistle blew 
Steve took a deep breath. It was 
Saturday and he was through for 
the day. Perhaps by Monday he 
would get up the nerve to go out 
on that beam. 

Gunderson was standing on the 
top of the building as the men filed 
by. Steve looked away but Gunder- 
son stopped him. “Now it’s coming,” 
Steve said to himself. “He's going 
to make me walk that beam. I won't 
do it and he'll fire me.” 

Nothing of the sort occurred. Gun- 
derson waited until all the derrick 
crews and riveters had left. He 
spoke a few words to the timekeeper, 
nodded to the watchman and beck- 
oned to Steve. “Won't keep you 
long,” he said. “I just want to get 

(Turn to next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the rivets under cover that they left 
up top. Looks like rain.” 

Despite himself Steve grunted as 
he went down to the third floor with 
a keg of rivets on his shoulder. He 
panted up to the top of the building 
again. The hoist man had left and 
he had to walk. It was a suffocating 
day. When he reached the top of 
the building, the sun was burning 
down full strength. Instinctively 
Steve looked toward the beam. Sud- 
denly his breath stopped. 

Gunderson was lying across the 
beam! 

His sunburned arms hung limply 
on either side of the painted steel. 
His worn shoes pointed downward 
and his head was full in the glare 
of the merciless sun. 

In an instant Steve understood 
what had happened. Gunderson had 
sat down on the beam and had lean- 
ed down to look at the plates un- 
derneath it. The sun caught him full 
in the back of the neck. He had 
dropped just in that position from 
sunstroke. 

Steve looked around him feverish- 
ly. Everybody had gone. He knew 
that there was no one nearer than 
the watchman on the third floor. 
Would he have time to go down 
there for help? 

Steve looked back at Gunderson 
and knew that there wasn't time. 
There was no wind, but at any mo- 
ment Gunderson might come to. In 
waking he would be sure to fall. 

Steve sat down on the edge of the 
beam with a quaking heart. In all 
that midsummer glare he felt sud- 
denly cold with fear. Without know- 
ing why he thought of Uncle Sam. 
“Fear doesn’t matter,” Uncle Sam 
had said. “The point is how you 
conquer it.” 

Slowly, fearfully, Steve clutched 
the hot steel with hands and knees. 
Inch by inch he made himself go 
forward. Halfway out he looked at 
the dizzy pattern of the city beneath 
him. For a moment he was caught 
in a surging, choking wave of panic. 
Slowly he fought down his terror 
and forced himself to go further. 

When he reached Gunderson he 
was so hot that he felt as though 
his eyes were on fire. The painted 
steel that he was sitting on was a 
fiery grill. Each time he gripped it 
he felt that he left behind some of 
the skin on his hands. The sun at 
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the back of his head was steady tor- 
ture. 

Steve gripped the beam as hard 
as he could with his knees. With his 
hand he clutched Gunderson’s hot 
body. 

At that moment Gunderson sat up 
very straight, ahead of him on the 
beam. Steve stared at him. Gunder- 
son wasn't unconscious! Steve held 
on to steady himself. Was he seeing 
things? 

But Gunderson turned around and 
his face was laughing. Slowly Steve 
understood. He'd been taken in, 
fooled. Gunderson hadn't had a sun- 
stroke at all. He hadn't even been 
dizzy! 

“Get back to the platform,” Gun- 
derson said, “and I'll explain.” 

Steve began to move slowly back- 
ward and all the time he could hear 
Gunderson laughing and laughing as 
he followed him back. 

Suddenly Steve was furious, “Just 
what is this?” he demanded when 
they were both standing on the 
the board platform. “What's so 
darned funny? You lie out on the 


Autumn 
By EMILY DICKINSON 


The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown; 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 
The rose is out of town. 


The maple wears a gayer scarf, 
The field a scarlet gown. 

Lest I should be old-fashioned, 

Ill put a trinket on. 


This poem is from Poems by Emily Dickinson. It is used here by 
permission of the publishers, Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
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edge of nothing as if you'd had a 
stroke and then all of a sudden you 
sit up and laugh your head off.” 


The smile left Gunderson’s face. 
He walked toward Steve, his hand 
outstretched. “I'm sorry,” he said. 
“I'm really sorry. It looks like a down- 
right rotten trick but it had to be 
done. It was better to fool you like 
this than to let you fool yourself into 
thinking you were meant for the steel 
business if you. weren't.” 

Steve was still too hot to be any- 
thing but angry. “I don’t get you,” 
he said. 


“It's just this,” Gunderson said. 
“When I hired you I thought you 
looked like a good thing. Then yes- 
terday I wasn't so sure. I knew I'd 
save both of us a lot of time by pull- 
ing a stunt, and I did it. And now 
I'm satisfied. One hundred per cent.” 


Steve said nothing but somehow he 
couldn't seem to stay very angry. He 
held out his hand and Gunderson 
squeezed it. “Tell your Uncle Sam 
I say you'll do,” Gunderson said. 


“You'll do very well indeed.” 
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Midcets Read 





a in New Books for Boys and Girls 


‘THe Worvp Is Rounp. By Ger- 
trude Stein. New York: Wil- 
liam R. Scott. $2.50. 


Cairn STEIN is a famous 
author of books for grown-ups. Now, 
for the first time, she has written.a book 
for children called The World Is Round. 
The book is printed on pink paper and 
has blue type. 

But this is not the only unusual thing 
about this book. Like most of Gertrude 
Stein’s books, The World Is Round is 
written in an odd style. Some of it 
doesn’t seem to make sense. This is be- 


cause Gertrude Stein's style of writing. 


depends on rhythm and the sound of 
words. 

To make her books rhythmical, Ger- 
trude Stein likes to repeat words over 
and over in a sentence. She doesn’t use 
the kind of punctuation you find in 
most books—often she uses no punctua- 
tion at all. You enjoy her books best 
if you read them out loud. 

The World Is Round tells the story 
of Rose and her cousin Willie. Willie 
was always smiling and happy. But 
Rose was always sad. When she sang it 
made her cry; when she thought it 
made her cry. 

One thing that puzzled and saddened 
Rose was the fact that everything was 
round—the world was round, the stars 
were round, the sun and the moon 
were round. She couldn’t see why this 
should be true, so it made her sad. 

She liked mountains because they 
werent round. Then, too, mountains 
were blue and blue was Rose’s favorite 
color—— 

Rose knew they were blue and blue was 
her favorite color. She knew they were blue 
and they were far away or near just as the 
rain came or went away. The rain came or 
the rain went away any day. 

Rose got to thinking a lot about the 
mountains, how they looked and what 


happened on them—— 


But mountains yes Rose did think 
about mountains and about blue when 
ijt was on the mountains and feathers 
when clouds like feathers were on the 
mountains and birds when one little 
bird and two little birds and three 
and four and six and seven and ten 
and seventeen and thirty or forty 
little birds all came flying and a big 
bird came flying and the little birds 
came flying down and one and then 
two and then five and then fifty of 
them came picking down on the 
head of the big bird and slowly the 
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big bird came falling down between the 
mountain and the little birds all went home 
again. 

So Rose took a blue chair and 
climbed to the top of a mountain. She 
sat in her blue chair and— 


It was darker and darker and the world 
was rounder and rounder and the chair the 
blue chair was harder and harder and 
Rose was more there than anywhere. Oh 
dear yes there. 


She got to thinking about cousin 
Willie. She missed Willie. She sang 
about Willie. 

Then, in the end it turned out that 
Rose and Willie weren't cousins at 
a}]—— 

. and so they married and had children 
and sang with them and sometimes singing 
made Rose cry and sometimes it made Willie 
get more and more excited and they lived 
happily ever after and the world just went 
on being round. 


SARANGA THE Pycmy. By Attilio 
Gatti. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


PS ES was a Mambuti Pygmy 
who lived in the equatorial jungle of 
Africa. He was about twelve years old, 
and already he knew the ways of the 
jungle. Like the other pygmies in the 
small Mambuti_ tribe, Saranga’s ears 
were keen, his eyes sharp. Soon he 
would be a hunter, 

As part of his training, Saranga was 
allowed, one day, to accompany the 
men on a bongo hunt. When the fero- 
cious bongo (which is a kind of ante- 
lope) charged, one of the hunters was 
wounded. He was named Taroo, and 
he was a good friend to Saranga. 

As Yaroo lay on the ground, he be- 
came feverish and muttered to himself. 

Now the Mambutis believe that every 
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man has a lodi or soul, which can speak 
to him and guide him. When Saranga 
heard Taroo’ - voice, he thought Taroo’s 
lodi was 

Taroo’s ; t tala Saranga that Taroo 
was sad, for now he was sick and could 
not go, at the new sun, far, far away 
at the edge of the jungle to the village 
of the other men, the plain dwellers, 
who are black in color and big, twice 
as big as Saranga. And Taroo wanted 
much to go there. He wanted to trade 
the tusks of the elephant for necklaces 
and bracelets. These he would give to 
Masisi, his betrothed. For he had prom- 
ised them to her, and she awaited the 
precious tokens. 

Of the big men, Taroo said, “They 
are hard men who know the ways of 
evil.” 

But even when he heard these words, 
Saranga knew what he must do. His 
friend, Taroo, was sick, and he could 
not make the journey himself. So he, 
Saranga, must go to the village of the 
big men for his friend. He had never 
been to the village before, but he knew 
the trail. 


At the next sun, Saranga took two 
large elephant tusks. He strapped them 
to his back, and with his faithful dog, 
Boo-a, set out through the jungle. 

All day long, Saranga traveled with 
Boo-a by his side. The following day 
he came to the edge of the jungle and 
saw the big men’s village spread out 
before him. 

When he walked into the village, car- 
rying the elephant tusks, the people 
ran out to look at him. 

Saranga was frightened, but he made 
his mission clear to them. One of them 
took the elephant tusks from Saranga, 


and led him to a large hut. 


Here a dreadful thing happened. 
Saranga was given a drug, and, later, 
sent out into the great jungle. For days 
he wandered about, his mind. dazed. 
He had no food, and soon his body was 
thin and weak. Boo-a stayed with him. 


Finally Saranga fell to the ground 
exhausted. He lost consciousness. 
Boo-a’s tongue licked his face and found 
it cold, as if the customary beat of blood 
had gone out of it. Boo-a stopped 
and stiffened. Then, driven by 
a sudden impulse, he sank on 
his haunches, lifted his head 
high, and gave the mournful 
howl of death—once, twice, three 
times! . 

But Saranga was not dead. 
Slowly his mind became clear 
again, and for many days and 
nights he struggled through the 
jungle. Saranga the Pygmy de- 
scribes the trials and adventures 
of this small pygmy boy and 
Boo-a, his dog, before they were 
finally saved. 
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Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 
greater—and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you'll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 
the outstanding choice of so many successful 
professional players. 

Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today 
sure for FREE Catalog, naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy payments. 
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inal poem, story, essay send it to the JSA Club, 
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Exercise 8: Headlines 


HEADLINE tells in a word 
A what the article is about. It 
statts the main idea or central 
thought briefly, interestingly, and ac- 
curately. 

A good headline writer must be a 
good reader. He must learn how to 
pick out the main idea. His ability 
to hit the nail on the head in select- 
ing the main idea is the best test of 
his ability to write good headlines. 

Writing headlines will help -you 
improve your reading. Turn to page 
8. Read Miss Davis's inspiring story, 

“Courage of Steel,” in which a young 
Tech graduate, Steve Hendon, con- 
quers his fear and becomes a steel 
worker. As you read the story, try to 
pick out the main idea in each para- 
graph. 

After you have finished reading the 
story, answer the questions in the ex- 
ercise below. 


A. Which of the following headlines 


comes closest to giving the main idea of 


ON ON i ae 


a. Uncle Sam's Counsel Saves the Day 
b. Oscar Gunderson is Right Again 
c. Courage Conquers Fear 

d. Steve Hendon Proves He's Steel Man 
e. Tech Graduate Becomes Rivet Boy 


B. Write three more headlines giving 
the main idea of the story. 


C. The first page of the story, page 8, 
has sixteen paragraphs. Write a head- 
line for each paragraph on the numbered 
lines below. 








Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 














D. Below are given sixteen pairs of 
headlines for the same paragraphs for 
which you have just written headlines in 
Section C. One headline in each pair 
fits the main idea of the paragraph. The 
other is wrong. Place a check before 
the correct headline in each pair. 


Ape Steve Hendon Tries to Hide Gria 
....-steve Hendon Lands Job 


2. ......New Building Greatest in Years 
......Steve Becomes Rivet Boy 


3. ......Steve Daydreams About Future 


......Hendon Family Prominent in Build- 
ing Industry 


4. ......Uncle Sam Gives Banquet for Steve 
...---Uncle Sam Pleased 


5. ......Oscar Gunderson’s Recommendation 
aieecl Thirty Years a Foreman 


6. ......Uncle Sam Advises Steve to Conquer 
Fear 
....-Fear Doesn't Matter 


7. .....Steve Reports to Work 


......Supplying the Reilly and Kennedy 
Gangs 


8. ......Steve Goes to the Top 
.. ...Riveters Work at Top of Building 


9. .....Steve Starts Up Ladder 
......steve Works Unafraid 


10. ......No Floors at Top of Framework 
....:.Loose Boards Only Foothold 


11. ......Rivets Make Terrific Din 
......Hleater Stands on Platform 


12. ......Steve Watches Riveters Catch Red-Hot 
Rivets 


...Sparks Fly as Riveters Work 


13. .....Steve Delivers Rivets Across Steel 
Beams 


...---One False Step 


14. ......Fidelity Building Requires Long Rivets 
-»---Reilly Sends Steve Down to Third 
Floor 
+ ae. Third Floor Filled With Cement 
......One Open Space Remains on Third 
Floor 
16. ......Steve Slips 
....steve Walks Across 


After you have done the complete 
exercise, check your answers with the 


story. 
Practice writing headlines for other 


things you read. 
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AN ORCHESTRA IN OVERALLS: The F.F.A. orchestra from Solomon, Kansas, High School played during a ban- 





quet held in Kansas City Municipal Auditorium. It was part of the entertainment at convention of Future Farmers of America. 





t 


~ 


F. F. A. OFFICERS for 1939-1940 were elected. Sit- 
ting at table, from left to right, they are: President Ivan Kind- 
schi, Prairie du Sac, Wisc.; Secretary Kenneth Julian, Mesa, 
Ariz.; First Vice-President Billy Bryan, Forrest City, Ark.; 
Second Vice-President Ervin Dennison, Austin, Minn.; Third 
Vice-President Elmer Dennis, Moundsville, W. Va.; Fourth 
Vice-President Edgar Spiekerman, The Dalles, Oregon. 





Future Farmers of America 


Hold Convention By further achievements, he can 
win the State Farmer degree. The 
highest rank is the American Farmer 


in Kansas City 

Did you know that the Future 
Farmers of America is the largest 
high school organization in the Uni- 
ted States? 

It has a membership of 207,000 
boys in 3,800 rural high schools in all 
parts ot the country. 

Last week in Kansas City, the 
F.F.A. held their 12th annual con- 
vention. The photographs on this 
page were taken during the conven- 
tion. 

Boys who are vocational agricul- 
ture students in their high schools 
may join the F.F.A. They enter as 
“green hands.” Each “green hand” 
must carry on a supervised farm proj- 
ect. After a year of raising hens or 


&3 









FROM THE FOUR CORNERS of the United States 
came delegates to the F.F.A. convention. Photo above shows 
National Adviser J. A. Linke, of the U. S. Office of Education, 
talking to four delegates from widely separated parts of the 
country. Standing, left to right, they are: Henry House, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif.; Albin Bauer, LaCenter, Washington; Ray 
Corliss, Sherman Mills, Maine; Eli Read, Ir., Trenton, Fla. 


degree. To attain this highest rank, 
a boy must have earned $500 or 
more by his farm work. He must 
have invested his earnings in farm 
activities. He must stand well in his 
high school studies. He must be a 
boy who is planning to make farming 
his career. He must be able to con- 
duct a meeting and lead a discussion 
group. 

At the convention each year, one 
of the boys holding the American 
Farmer degree is named “Star Farm- 
er of America.” The “Star Farmer 
of America” for 1939 is Norman W. 
Kruse, 18, of Loretto, Nebraska. He 
attended high school in Albion, Ne- 
braska, and is now a freshman in the 
college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. As “Star Farmer of 
America,” Norman received $500 in 
prize money from the Kansas City 


corn or cotton, and having earned 
$25 by the sweat of his brow and 
back, he is elected to the Future 
Farmer degree. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1939 


RETIRING PRESIDENT Robert 


A. Ellwell, of Gorham, Maine, opens the 
convention with an address of welcome. 
When the new officers were elected, he 
turned over the “chair” to President 
Ivan hindschi, of Prairie du Sac, Wise. 


Weekly Star. 


Photographs on this page by courtesy 
of the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, sponsor of the F.F.A. 
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SOME FUN 


True Story 

Sally Clark, sister-in-law of John Roosevelt, 
went with her husband to the office of a 
jeweler friend. She examined some rings and 
trinkets, and then the jeweler said: “Now 
I'll show you something really unusual.” 

From an inner room six guards brought a 
small, white box, opened it—and revealed a 
huge diamond, valued at $150,000. 

Sally was so startled that her chewing-gum 
dropped—onto the rare gem. The guards im- 
mediately huddled around the diamond, while 
Sally lamented: “Those were two good pieces 
of gum.” 

“But this diamond's worth $150,000,” the 
jeweler moaned. 

“Well,” Sally replied, “now it’s worth 


$150,000.02.” —N. Y. Post. 
One Too Many 
Teacher: What is the plural of hippo- 
potamus? 


Pupil: The plural of hippopotamus is 
h-i-p-p-o-m—oh, well, who'd want more than 
one anyway? —American Girl. 


Don’t Mention It 

Teacher: Tommy, your hands are very 

dirty. What would you say if I came to school 
with dirty hands? 

Tommy: Id be too polite to mention it. 


—American Girl 





He uses the elevator nonchalantly, 
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Teachers “How long did the Thirty 
Years’ War last?” 

Pupil: “I don’t know.” 

Teacher: “Well, how old is a twelve-year- 
old boy?” 

Pupil: “Twelve years.” 

Teacher: “Well, then, how long did the 
Thirty Years’ War last?” 

Pupil: “Twelve years.” 


Keep It Up 
“That airplane which my brother invented 
is a great piece of work.” 
“I hope he can keep up the good work.” 


Maybe It’s Annie 
Teacher:. “What is murder?” 
Pupil: “I don’t know.” 
Teacher: “Well, if you killed your father 
and mother, what would you be?” 
Pupil: “An orphan.” 


A Long, Long Trail 
“Does it cost much to feed the giraffes in 
this circus?” 
“No; you see a little goes a long way with 
them.” 


Two Scotch Jokes 

Scotch Wife: “Why did you slap our 
little boy? Couldn't you spank him instead?” 

Scotch Husband: “What, and wear out 
his pants?” 

e 

A Scotch horseman went into a saddler’s 
shop and asked for one spur. 

“But why only one spur?” asked the 
puzzled clerk. 

Replied Jock: “Well, if I can get one side 
of the horse to go, the other’ll go with it.” 


Outbreak 
Prison Guard: ‘Ten prisoners have brokea 
out!” 
Warden: “Have you sounded the alarm?” 
Prison Guard: “No, I've sent for the doc- 
tor. I think it’s measles.” 


Polite Pedestrian 

A pedestrian had fallen into a manhole 
and called for help. 

“Dear me,” said a gentleman who hap- 
pened along. “Have you fallen into that 
manhole?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “As you seem 
interested I will say that I just happened 
to be down here and they built the pave- 
ment around me.” 


DUKE DOES HIS OWN SHOPPING 


This little dog goes to market. He actually does, and “goes it” alone. 
He is Duke, a wire-haired terrier owned by William McAleer, of Pel- 


ham, N. Y. Follow Duke on his shopping tour in the photos below. 





Pe sg ed 


Photes 


# 


Brown 


“It was worth going for,” says Duke, dipping his beard into the dog food. 
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JSA Club 


Membership Roll 

Here is a list of JSA members whose 
work has been accepted, and who have 
received JSA membership buttons up to 
October 26. As new members are ac- 
cepted, additional lists will be published. 
Members are listed according to the 
type of work they submitted. This list 
does not include members who submit- 
ted puzzles and stunts. Their names 
will be published next week. 


Verse 


Ruth Darling, 13, Plainville Jr. H. S., Plain- 
ville, Mass.; Shirley Klumpp, 12, R. F. D. No, 
3, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Shirley Jenkins, 12, 
Hopedale School, Hopedale, Ohio; Betty Well- 
ington, 12, Willard Jr. H. S., Berkeley, Calif; 
Wilbur Jones, 17, Coeburn H. S., Coeburn, 
Va.; Donald Clark, 12, Alpine Public School, 
Alpine, N. J.; Peggy Caddie, 12, Hancock 
School, Hancock, Md.; Tom Caldwell, 12, 
1235 Wilbur Ave., Akron, Ohio; Betty Jean 
Vanblaricum, 8, Pesotum School, Pesotum, 
Ill.; Lora Coe, 14, Cameron H. S., Glen Eas- 
ton, W. Va.; Elaine Siegler, 11, Public School 
No. 17, Jersey City, N. J.; Jeanette Farmer, 
14, Mandan Jr. H. S., Mandan, N. D.; Madon- 
na Christian, 13, Jewett Jr. H. S., Jewett, 
Ohio; Charlotte Sower, 10, West Side School, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Lorraine Minowitz, 14, 
Public School 238, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mary 
Louise La Porte, 14, Miamisburg H. S., 
Miamisburg, Ohio; Kathryn Morton, 14, Our 
Lady of Lourdes School, Chicago, Ill.; Marian 
Powell, 12, 1008 W. Broadway, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich.; Lois Christensen,, 12, Bower District 
22 School, Hooper, Nebr.; Juanice Collins, 13, 
Grenada Jr. H. S., Grenada, Miss.; Brenda 
Wilson, 12, 144 Falis Rd., Columbus, Ohio; 
Irene Minton, 13, Bridgeport H. S., Bridge- 
port, Ala; Ira G. Hewett, Jr., 12, Union 
School, Carryville, Fla.; Barbara Lewis, 10, 
Mt. Pleasant School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Bob 
Bickal, 12, No. Fort Dodge, lowa; Betty Mc- 
Donald, 10, West Side School, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich.; Erma Olds, Holton Jr. H. S., Holton, 
Kans.; Dean Richard, 12, Welborn School, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Frances Silverman, 13, 
Peshine Avenue School, Newark, N. J. 

Stories and Essays 

Mary Louise LaPorte, 14, Miamisburg H. S., 
Miamisburg, Ohio; Pauline Melrose Roude- 
bush, 12, Warren, Ohio; Gloria Cloer, 13, 
Jefferson School, Plainfield, N. J.; Ruth Ben- 
net, 11, Irving S. Cook School, Smithfield, 
R. I.; Helen Gatewood, 11, Palestine Jr. H. S., 
Palestine, Tex.; Winifred Endicott, 14, Grand 
Blanc H. S., Grand Blanc, Mich.; Henry 
Crocker, Jr., 11, Chester Grade School, Ches- 
ter, Vt.; Ruth Johnson, 14, Snyder Park 
School, Springfield, Ohio; Olive Mae Sutton, 
12, Fulton Jr. H. S., Fulton, Ind.; Helen Un- 
fred, 13, Holton Jr. H. S., Holton, Kans.; 
Bonnie Muriel Lyles, 13, Ocala Grammar 
School, Ocala, Fla. 


Drawings, Photographs 


R. A. Hale, 12, Greenwood, Miss.; Juanda 
Ruth Turner, 12, Brownfield Jr. H.S., Brown- 
field, Tex.; John Chamberlain, 13, East Aurora 
High School, Fast Aurora, N. Y.; Warren O. 
Billhartz, 14, New Baden, Ill; Janet Ingling, 
12, 1587 Spruce Drive, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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‘“‘A Plunge Through Center.”’ 


Photo by Owen Reed 


Watching a Football Game 


By HAROLD A. SCHILL 


Fort Dodge, Iowa, Junior H. S. 
Age 13. Grade 8B 


It’s a plunge through center, or an off-tackle play, 

hy, no, it’s a pass and it’s coming this way. 
He’s caught it; no, dropped it; Oh! what did he do? 
Why, he’s through for a touchdown. Hurrah for the Bluel 


The score is tied at seven all; 


The fighting Blues now have the ball; 
Jack’s off around the weakest end, 
If he makes the goal, he’ll be my friend. 


He’s smeared just on the one-yard line, 

I'm afraid he’s badly hurt this time; 

As the substitute comes running in, 

The team feels they still have a chance to win. 


They quickly line up, the ball is snapped, 

As Jim crosses the goal his back is slapped; 
And he’s carried away on shoulders strong, 
Away to the crowd and the waiting throng. 


That night downtown the crowd was gay, 
The fighting Blues had beat the Gray, 
And now that they had won the fray, 
The Reds were next for them to play. 


The Man Who Searched 
for Blue Sky 
By HELEN UNFRED 


Holton, Kansas, Junior H. S. 
Age 13. Grade 8 


HITF STONE was an Indian of the 
Weer: tribe. He lived many moons 
ago. His father’s brother was Chief Running 
White Stone was twenty-three sum- 
mers old and could ride as well as any youth 
in the tribe. He was straight as an arrow and 
bold as the hawk. 

White Stone wished to find the blue sky. 
It was so elusive! He wandered over the 
prairies searching! Now he could see it at the 
mountain tops, but when he arrived there, 
it was always just beyond. 

“You are as the foolish loon to seek to find 
out the secrets of the gods!” said the elders, 
but White Stone persisted. The blue sky 
was there! He would find it! 

One day when he was riding in search of 
the sky, he saw again the mountains tower 
above him cool and blue, enveloped with 
mist. He urged his pony onward until at 
length he was standing on the broad, irregu- 
lar peak. He sighed and looked at the next 


Horse. 


peak, seeing, through the mist, blue, blue, sky. 

Suddenly the mists swirled and took form! 
A blue mantle veiled the slender form of a 
maiden. Her voice pealed forth like the tone 
of a bell. 

“Go to the Mountain of Blue Sky, if such 
is what you see!’’ she said solemnly. “Go 
miny moons towards the setting sun, and you 
wil] find a mountain of smoke and blue sky. 
Then the mists swirled again and she dis- 
appeared. Wonder-struck, the youth turned 
his pony and stumbled down the mountain 
and into the fertile valley below. 

Three suns later found White Stone riding 
towards the setting sun. He kept on patiently 
traveling over prairies and mountains hills, 
traveling over trails of the mountain goats 
and then again over broad expanse of land, 
flat as far as the eye could see. He went with- 
out water for days at a time and traveled 
where food and drinking water were plenti- 
ful but onward he kept, never minding the 
gale or the storms, hunger or thirst. 

Then one day he reached his destination! 
He saw smoke billow upward in thick blue 
clouds. He toiled up the mountain and when 
he reached the top, he stood fascinated by the 
smoke and fire. A tongue of flame leapt up- 
ward. It was pure blue! It was indeed the 
mountain of Blue Sky. 
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Monkey Business 

Mickey, the monkey, is about to hop from window to window of this 
apartment house, and collect his dues in a tin cup. When he gets 
through, he will have 71¢ in the cup. The number above each window 
shows how many pennies Mickey received at each stop. He skipped two 
windows. With your pencil, draw a line showing the windows Mickey 
stopped at. If you do this correctly, being sure to skip two of the win- 
dows, the numbers will add up to 71. 








In a Single Line 

Inside each of the two rec- 
tangles (left and below) you 
will see a diagram. Can you 
draw each diagram in a 
line without raising 
your pencil from the page or 
retracing a line? It depends 
on where you start. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 


JSA Contributions 

So many good puzzles have 
been sent in by Junior Scholastic 
readers since the beginning of 
the school year that we have de- 
cided to give a whole column of 
the Match Your Wits page this 
week to some of the best entries. 

The first contribution comes 
from Mary Lynn, 13, of Robert 
Browning School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

A man went into a delicates- 
sen shop and asked for a half 
of a half of a half a dozen 
doughnuts. How many dough- 
nuts did the man want? 

Irma Jean Capehart, 14, of 
East Liverpool, Ohio, sent in 
these two tricky questions: 

1. Which one of your grand- 
mother’s daughters is not your 
aunt? 


2. Name three famous men 
who were never born. 


From Donald Kahn, 11, of 
McKay School, Chicago, IIL, 
comes this puzzle: 

Write down a six-letter word 
meaning “companion.” Then, 
subtract one letter, and you 
will have a wicked person. 
Subtract another letter, and 
you'll have discovered some- 
thing. Subtract another, and 
you'll have part of a fish. Sub- 
tract another, and you won't be 
outside. Subtract another, and 
you'll have a first person pro- 
noun. 


Dolores Piper, 10, of Lyme, 
N. H., sent in these scrambled 
names of European countries. 
Can you unscramble them? 

. Mugibel 
. Raywon 
Doplan 

. Trapgoul 
. Menkdar 
. Lariabug 


no 


It Can’t Be Done! 


These stunts may look easy, 
but they can’t be done. If you 
don’t believe us, just try them! 
You'll have a lot of fun, anyway. 

You can’t stand for five min- 
utes without moving, if you ate 
blindfolded. 

You can’t rub your ear with 
your elbow. 

You can’t stand at the side of 
the room with both your feet 
lengthwise against the wains- 
coating. 

You can’t break a match if the 
match is laid across the nail of 
the middle finger of your hand, 
then passed under the first and 
third fingers of that hand. 

You can’t stand with your 
heels against the wall, and pick 
up something from the floor. 


Boners 


Matterhorn: A horn blown 
by the ancients when anything 
was the matter. 


Classic: Something very 
classy. 

Epistle: The wife of an 
apostle. 

Polyglot: A glutton in many 
kinds of food. 


Civilian: A person who al- 
Ways gives a civil answer. 

Bailiff: A spice that is put 
in with a roast. 


Last Week’s Answers 


MONEY, MONEY, MONEY! 
Franc (France). Krone (Norway). 
Dinar (Yugoslavia). Peso (Mex- 
ico). Lira (Italy). Rupee (India). 
Pound (England). 

WHAT’S WRONG? In the sign 
to the left, the word trail is mis- 
spelled so that it reads trial. The 
sign at the bottom has the word 
plumbing misspelled to read plum- 
ming. 

VEGETABLE VERSE. 
(been). Celery (salary). 
(beat). Lettuce (let us). 

SIGHT FOR SORE EYES. 
When you put the vowels in, the 
oculist’s chart reads: If you can 
read down to the bottom your eyes 
are all right. 


THREE SONS. Arnold, Roland, 
Ronald. 





Bean 
Beet 





Trix and Vix 





By Albert Wegener 
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STEP FORWARD WITH 
RIGHT FOOT, THEN 
THE LEFT 
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opre E SHOE, ATA SLIGHT 
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THE FOOTBALL PUNT, SHOWN IN SLOW MOTION. THE BEST CONTROLLED KICK 





ITS INTO THE INSTEP 
ANGLE 
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YOU PUT IT 


WHERE You WANT 1T\ 
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ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 





